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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Jordan, H., Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum. Erster 
Band, Dritte Abtheilung; bearbeitet von Chr. Huelsen. 
Berlin (Weidmann), 1907; XXIV-709, 11 Plates. 

One of the greatest secrets of the strength and virility of 
German scholarship is its continuity, which in turn owes its 
presence to the strongly developed sense of "Pietaet", that 
ancient and mediaeval virtue of loving homage to the master. 
Those of us who realize its value will be pleased to see that it is 
still a vital force, and that the intellectual competition of modern 
Germany, almost as great as its commercial competition, has not 
caused it to be a discarded virtue. The most recent proof of its 
vitality is the appearance of what is really Professor Huelsen's 
own book in the disguised form of Band I, Abtheilung 3 of 
Heinrich Jordan's Topographie. 

Some forty years ago Heinrich Jordan, then a young man of 
about thirty-four, set to work to revise Becker's standard book on 
Roman topography. Jordan's preliminary researches among 
mediaeval sources assumed such importance and such bulk that 
in 187 1 they were published as Volume II of his book (Volume 
I had not yet appeared). Seven years later (1878) the first part 
of Volume I saw the light. It contained the historical introduc- 
tion and the general description of the city. Again seven years 
later (1885) came the second part of Volume I, being the begin- 
ning of the detailed description of the various parts of the city. 
This section dealt with the Capitoline, and the Fora; and Jordan 
expected at that time to publish within a year the last instalment 
of Volume I, which was to contain the description of the rest of 
the city. Before the year had passed, Jordan's work was indeed 
complete, but it was his life rather than his book which was 
finished. 

In the autumn of 1887 Chr. Huelsen, who had just been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the German Institute in Rome, undertook 
the task of writing this last section of Volume I. Today after 
twenty years delay the missing section appears. Those who 
know the ceaseless activity of Huelsen, and the value of what he 
has accomplished both in connection with the Latin Corpus and 
in the stream of contributions to topography and epigraphy 
published principally in the Roemische Mittheilungen will not 
wonder at this delay. If they wonder at all, it will be in admir- 
ation of the man who was true to his "Pietaetsgefuhl" and 
brought his offering "better late than never". We might almost 
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say "better late than earlier", considering the infinite value of 
those occupations which have interrupted him. Nay, some of us 
may go one step further and admire the sentimental unpracticality 
of publishing the most recent results of topographical research 
in certain parts of the city as Section 3 of a volume, whose second 
section, written twenty-two years ago, deals with the remaining 
portions of the city, and as fate would have it with those portions 
(the Forum) in which revolutionary progress has been made; 
and whose first section deals with the general questions of Rome's 
origin and growth with the handicap of having been written 
almost a generation ago. Surely this is putting new wine into 
old bottles ! The strangest part of the situation is that to find 
fault or to criticize would be totally to misunderstand the meaning 
of 'Pietaet', and to confess oneself a barbarian, devoid of finer 
feeling. We may consider it a misfortune that it has marred 
this one book, but we can have only praise for him who has done 
it, especially as Huelsen's own researches (cp. his articles in the 
Roemische Mittheilungen, and his excellent popular presentation, 
published in four languages and various editions) on the Forum 
enable us practically to substitute them for the major part of 
Section 2. What we really miss therefore and what we certainly 
have a right to hope for is a general treatment by Huelsen himself 
— under his own name and unhampered by any limitations except 
those which he himself has set — of those problems historically 
most important of all, which concern the origin and the early 
stages of Rome. 

The present section is all of it Huelsen's own work, but though 
the work itself has been done entirely by him, the limitations are 
those of Jordan, and this fact makes criticism extremely difficult. 
In fact the only fundamental wide-reaching criticism against the 
book which suggests itself to me is scarcely fair under the 
circumstances, since it concerns a general problem and lay 
therefore outside Huelsen's task. It is the vital question as to 
the historical reality of the topographer's beloved scheme of 
Rome's growth : from Roma Quadrata, to the Septimontium, to 
the City of the Four Regions, and so to the Servian Wall. It 
was not Huelsen's business to enter extensively upon this, and 
yet it seems as though the chapter on the Palatine ought to 
contain a footnote referring to what is gradually becoming the 
accepted view of the new school of Roman history (cp. Degering, 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1903, 1645-1646; and 
Koernemann, Beitraege zur alten Geschichte, Bd. V, 1905, p. 89) 
namely that the first city proper and the first Pomerium cor- 
respond to what the topographers call the City of the Four 
Regions, and that preceding this, the so-called Septimontium, 
known to us only in a religious observance, was merely a sacral 
gathering of the inhabitants of neighbouring villages ; and finally 
that the venerable Roma Quadrata never existed as the unique 
nucleus of Rome, but was merely one of a number of villages on 
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hilltops along with the Capitoline, the Quirinal,and the Esquiline, 
and that as a matter of iact any one of the others may well be 
older than the Palatine. 

These questions belong to the topographer quite as much as 
to the historian, and the tact that Richtei in his otherwise admir- 
able book and Huelsen in the present volume largely ignore them 
may well be merely a part of the weaker side of the heritage of 
Mommsenism, for Mommsen, infinite as are his deserts in other 
fields, has brought into vogue a stereotyped view of early Roman 
history, and an attitude ot scepticism about ever knowing much 
more about it than we know at present (cp. S. Reinach in his 
Preface to Modestov's Introduction a l'histoire Romaine, Paris, 
1907) from which only the very modern school of Roman history 
seems able to emancipate itself, while the majority of investigators 
in other lines unhesitatingly accept the traditional view. 

It is not the place here to enter into a discussion of this 
particular theory, which is after all merely a theory, but attention 
is drawn to it in the hope that Professor Huelsen may be tempted 
to give his view of the matter, for there is scarcely anyone whose 
opinion would be more worth knowing. 

Leaving these general questions and turning to the details of 
the present volume, one observes with pleasure the dedication to 
Georg Wissowa, a dedication amplified in the closing paragraph 
of the preface, and still further borne out by the constant use and 
quotation of the " Religion und Kultus " in the pages of the book 
itself. Theoretically this is as it should be, that the one on whom 
has fallen the mantle of Mommsen, the epigrapher, should co- 
operate with him who is Mommsen's successor in the field of 
Roman religion; and practically the gain to topography is 
immense considering that nine tenths of all the known buildings 
of the republic are temples. It is to be hoped that Richter in 
a new edition may follow this leading — in his last edition it was 
a much more difficult task, because the " Religion und Kultus " 
had not yet appeared. 

The nineteen chapters of the book deal with thirteen of the 
fourteen regions of the city (Jordan in Section 2 had treated of 
one region, the eighth). This disposition by regions is to be 
highly commended. At first sight it seems awkward, even 
though it was the old method, in comparison with the larger 
units adopted by Richter and to some extent by Platner. But 
this awkwardness shows merely our own inability to grasp the 
ancient city as the Romans knew it. Their division into regions 
was based on practical and historical considerations, and one of 
the great aims of our topographical study is to obtain an in- 
stinctive familiarity with the regions. 

To the average student the most useful part of the book will 
be the chapter on the Palatine, which may be unhesitatingly 
characterized as the best account in existence. It is interesting 
to see the new problematic location of the temple of Juppiter 
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Stator (pp. 22-23) east instead of west of the arch of Titus; and 
the denial (p. 44, Anm. 28) of the identity of the Curiae Veteres 
and the Curiae Saliorum; as well as the acceptance of Maass' 
theory of the Septizonium = Septizodium (p. 100). On the other 
hand there are several points which are doubtful. P. 46, it may 
be questioned whether Noctiluca was ever an irrUXrjais of Luna, 
and was not merely a poetical epithet. It is also very question- 
able whether the rooms under the so-called "Basilica" and 
"Peristyle" of the Domus Domitiana (p. 90) had anything to do 
with Augustus. Dr. Van Deman's recent (as yet unpublished) 
researches seem to disprove any connection. But of course the 
chief difficulty and the chief interest centre about the western 
corner. The dispute with Richter regarding the Victoria, Magna 
Mater, and Juppiter Victor temples still continues. In regard to 
the Juppiter Victor temple two things ought to be emphasized, 
first that Huelsen's identification of Juppiter Victor and Juppiter 
Propugnator (which is also printed on the map) is, so far as any 
evidence is concerned which I have been able to find, purely 
arbitrary. Secondly, stripped of Juppiter Propugnator, Juppiter 
Victor is of no more importance than many other deities for 
whom we do not feel it necessary to identify temples on the 
Palatine. Huelsen seems entirely to overlook the temple of 
Juppiter Victor on the Quirinal, and yet the finding of the archaic 
inscription (CIL VI 438) on the Quirinal makes it probable, 
according to the method which Huelsen himself accepts, that of 
locating temples by the finding of votive inscriptions, that a 
temple, possibly the great temple (that of Fabius Maximus 
Rullianus, vowed 295) was located on the Quirinal, and that the 
majority of references may well be to this temple. That there 
was however a temple of Juppiter Victor on the Palatine seems 
clear from the Notitia (the Curiosum omits the cognomen). 

Regarding the burning point of the dispute, the location of the 
Victoria and Magna Mater temples, the logic of the situation 
seems to be with Huelsen, but the outward appearance of the 
sites themselves speaks for Richter. There may be room enough 
for scenic performances in front of the western temple, but cer- 
tainly the eastern one seems much better adapted to the purpose; 
and again it seems much more likely that the temple of Victoria 
would be on the summit of the Palatine rather than half way up 
the side; the Victoria inscriptions could of course fall down 
hill. The " Clivus-Victoriae argument" can scarcely be used for 
either side. Is it possible that Huelsen's great argument, the 
finding of the torso, etc. of Magna Mater near the western temple, 
may be explained away as a memorial, perhaps in a chapel of 
the Victoria temple, to the Great Mother who had passed the 
first years of her residence in Rome in this very temple before 
her own was ready for her? If this possibility is admitted, then 
the greatest argument against Richter would seem to lose its 
cogency. 
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Next in interest to the Palatine are the four chapters (19, 20, 
2i, 22) on the Campus Martius. To any one who has not had 
the privilege of hearing Huelsen lecture on this subject the 
chapters will be an unmitigated joy. Those however who have 
heard those lectures will wish that the treatment had been more 
similar to that of the lectures, that is to say more strictly 
chronological. The local divisions into southern, middle, and 
northern part are difficult to preserve, and they fail to give an 
adequate idea of the genesis of the Campus Martius, especially 
of the rise of the suburbs outside of the Porta Carmentalis and 
the Porta Fontinalis. Incidentally one of these chapters (No. 20) 
contains several misprints in dates, which I take the liberty of 
correcting merely because the book is likely to be used by many 
of our students as an ultimate authority. P. 509, the temple of 
Juppiter Sospita is said to have been vowed in 197 (Liv. 32, 30, 
10) and dedicated " vier Jahre spaeter", that would imply 193. 
But the Latin is quadriennium (Liv. 34, 53, 3) and means " drei 
Jahre", i. e. 194, which is actually the year under which Livy 
mentions it for the second time. P. 514, the great fire occurred 
in 213 (Liv. 24, 47, 15) not 212 ; p. 538, Metellus's triumph over 
Macedonia was in 146 not 149 ; p. 552, the temple of Bellona 
was vowed in 296 not 298. 

Several other small matters may be worth mentioning: p. 114, 
the restoration to honour of Venus Obsequens and CIL X 885 
and XIV 3569 is very valuable and on this question no one's 
word is comparable to Huelsen's. P. 115, the location of the 
temple of Sol outside the " Rennbahn " seems to presuppose 
that the temple was very old, and to neglect the connection 
between Sol (the quadriga) and Luna (the biga) and racing. 
P. 118, note 22, a reference would be in order on the disputed 
question as to whether the temple of Mercury was round or not. 
Richter's view that it was (Top. 1 80) has been refuted by Altmann, 
Italische Rundbauten (p. 21, Berlin, 1906). P. 159, there seems 
to be a failure to recognize the great age of the Minerva temple 
and her function as goddess of all handicraftsmen, to whom as a 
last touch centuries later the " scribae and histriones " were added. 
P. 522, the temple of Neptune was restored, not built by Aheno- 
barbus, cp. Liv. 28, 11, 4 in conjunction with Dio Cass. frg. 56, 62 
Melb. 

As one would expect from Weidmann the book is well printed. 
The maps however are disappointing, being rather confused and 
rather curiously cut up (cp. what is perhaps the best of them, 
No. 1 the Palatine, with the corresponding map in Richter, Taf. 
12) ; it goes without saying that they are nevertheless extremely 
valuable. 

We have every reason to be profoundly grateful for the pub- 
lication of this book. It is a storehouse of information whose 
completeness for the parts covered leaves little to be desired. 
But we are importunate enough to look forward to the day when 
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Professor Huelsen will present us with a complete topography, 
aus einem Gusse, whose maps and other accompaniments will be 
worthy of the words of him who more than any living man has 
advanced the knowledge of the topography of ancient Rome. 

Rome, April, 1907. JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 



Aegina. Das Heiligtum der Aphaia. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Ernst R. Fiechter und Hermann Thiersch herausgegeben 
von Adolf Furtwangler, mit 130 Tafeln, 1 Karte, 6 
Beilagen und 413 Abbildungen im Text. Munchen, 1906. 
2 vols. 4°. Pp. IX, 504. 

Among recent archaeological publications this monumental 
work holds properly a high rank. The treatment of the subject 
is thorough, and the technical execution, both of text and plates, 
is excellent. Its appearance so soon after the conclusion of the 
excavations deserves much commendation and makes the reader 
lenient in criticism of the many misprints and errors of reference. 
The lack of an index is less easy to pardon. According to 
the division of labor among the authors, Fiechter contributes 
the chapter on architecture, Thiersch has charge of the pottery, 
bronzes and other smaller finds, while Furtwangler writes the 
important chapters on the name and sculpture of the sanctuary. 

Since the announcements of discoveries, which were published 
from time to time in the course of the excavations, the name of 
Aphaia in connection with this temple has become familiar, but 
a full presentation of the question appears now for the first time. 
In regard to the deities formerly associated with the sanctuary, 
mention is made of the recovery of the forged inscription on 
which rested Cockerell's theory in favor of Zeus Panhellenios, 
who is thereupon dismissed; but the claims of Athena are dis- 
cussed at considerable length. Since the time of Ross she has 
been regarded generally as the Goddess of the temple from the 
witness of several boundary stones with the inscription Spot 
tc/xcvovs 'A.3r/vaias, but Furtwangler shows that only one of these 
stones was found in situ far from the temple and close to the 
town, while the same inscription is cut in the living rock in 
a valley on the southern point of the island at the farthest 
possible distance from the temple. So he is undoubtedly right 
in declaring that these inscriptions can have no reference to any 
temple of Athena, but probably come from the time of the 
Peloponnesian war when the Athenians, after expelling the 
Aeginetans and settling their island, devoted certain portions of 
land to their Goddess. 

But it is not justifiable to argue against Athena on the ground 
that as the patron of Athens she was the foe of Aegina. Such an 



